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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
OVERSEAS 


D. G. BIBBY 


THANK you for your welcome home, and although it is now rather late, 
I should also like to thank Mr Perry for the kind things he said about 
me at the Auckland conference. At the last annual meeting I was handed 
an envelope, but was told that it would not be in order for me to make 
any public acknowledgment of it at that time because the matter was not 
on the order paper! You are probably still wondering what the envelope 
contained. I wasn’t sure myself at first, but in October I found in it a 
brief, but very happy holiday in Paris and in Holland, the only visit I 
was able to make to the Continent. Thank you all very much for that gift, 
and for all the flowers, fruit and good wishes that were showered upon 
me before I left. One of the nicest thing about going away is that one 
discovers that one has so many more friends than one realized before. 


Miss Bibby prepared this talk for Conference, but it was not delivered quite as 
it is set down here. 
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It is even better to come back and find that one has not been forgotten. 
I would like to acknowledge my thanks to the Council for granting me 
leave to travel, and to Mrs Frampton for taking my place while I was away. 

I left New Zealand with the intention of having a good holiday and 
forgetting all about the Association office. For about eight months of my 
leave I was successful in doing so, and during that time paid only informal 
and often very short visits to libraries in the places I was visiting. 

However, the opportunity of studying something about the work of 
other Library Associations while I was overseas seemed too good to miss 
because I have for a long time been aware of the need to plan ahead, 
and make changes in administration as soon as possible to prepare for 
the growing membership and even to cope satisfactorily with the present 
activities. 

I was very fortunate in receiving a study grant from the British Council 
in April which enabled me to work at the Library Association in London 
for about a month, and to attend the annual conference held at Llandudno. 
And in November, I was given a grant by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York which enabled me to travel through the United States and 
Canada to study the work of library associations and libraries there, a 
visit which lasted not quite two months. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (LONDON) 


The greatest part of my time was spent at the Library Association in 
London, where Mr Welsford, the Secretary, Mr Haslem, the Member- 
ship Officer, and all the other members of the staff let me come and go as 
I wished, provided me with a desk, typewriter and stationery, and made 
me welcome to investigate everything they did and to discuss my prob- 
lems with them. I walked in on them about a fortnight before the confer- 
ence, and I am indebted to them for the kindness with which I was received. 
I was impressed by how well informed they were on library conditions in 
this country and in their interest in all we do. I know that they would 
like me to extend greetings to this conference from their Association. 
The length of time I was able to spend at Chaucer House, and the fact 
that I was able to take part in some of the work there and at the confer- 
ence, made it easier for me to appreciate the work of other library 
associations which I visited for a shorter time. Visits were made also to 
the headquarters of the Special Libraries Association, and the Canadian, 
American and Californian Library Associations. I attended meetings of 
the Association of Assistant Librarians (London and Home Counties 
Section), Library Association (conference, council and committee meet- 
ings), Quebec Library Association and Ottawa Library Association. In 
addition I was able to discuss the work of several other State library 
associations with officers whom I met in other capacities. 


My first objective was to learn as much as I could about the ad- 
ministration and organization of other library associations, and the duties 
of their executive secretaries. | examined the methods used for keeping 
records of membership, sending out accounts, arranging for conference 
and examinations, and all the other processes which make up the ordinary 
day to day or year to year work of the office. I was interested everywhere 
I went in looking at both office and library equipment. In the United 
States where there is greater emphasis than in New Zealand on the distinc- 
tion between professional and clerical staff, the best of equipment is 
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being provided to release staff from routine and technical processes so 
that they may spend more time on the essential work of collecting and 
organizing the tools of learning and trying to promote the increase of 
their use. New equipment is of course expensive and is usually not pur- 
chased unless its cost will be balanced by savings in other expenses. The 
possibility of releasing time for other more valuable services is however 
an important consideration. 


LiBRARY ASSOCIATION LIBRARIES 


After studying methods of administration, I tried to find out what 
services other library associations give to their members. The library at 
Chaucer House is regarded by many as one of the most important func- 
tions of the Library Association. The strength of the library was probably 
built up in the first place to meet the needs of students studying for the 
examinations of the Library Association, but it serves an equally if not 
more important function of supplying information and doing extensive 
research on problems of library administration for librarians in Great 
Britain and overseas. Plans are being made for extension of the library 
premises, and when further space is available the question of opening 
the library every evening will be considered. In the United States where 
there are many good professional libraries in library schools, there is not 
the same demand for the American Library Association to provide a 
library for its members. The present policy of the ALA is to confine its 
library to current material of about the last ten years. Efforts are made 
to acquire as many serial publications as possible, but binding of vol- 
umes for permanent record has been largely discontinued. Special emphasis 
is placed on the collection of material about library buildings, and the 
large collection of plans, photographs and slides is in constant use. The 
library also aims to keep a record of all material on library legislation 
in the United States. The ALA seems to place more emphasis on its 
publishing programme than the English Library Association, although 
publications are an important part of the service given by all library 
associations. | was interested to see some of the smaller pamphlets and 
leaflets which have been issued. 

All library associations, like the NZLA, do most of their work through 
committees and divisions, and there is no very striking difference in 
objectives or service, although no two associations are quite alike, and 
there are of course great differences in size and complexity. It would 
take me a whole day to mention the services given by the ALA and by 
the divisions, chapters, round tables and so on into which it is divided. 
It was interesting to learn about some of the informal work which is 
done to achieve objectives, especially in the campaigns carried out by the 
Canadian Library Association for the national library, and by the State 
Library Associations for improved library legislation. In Canada and 
the United States, much work is done by joint committees so that lib- 
rarians and other leaders in the community work together as much as 
possible. 

Other matters in which I was interested were how to increase member- 
ship, how to ensure membership control and general participation as the 
Association grows larger, and how to maintain maximum autonomy for 
special groups within the Association and at the same time retain their 
support for the general programme. I noticed with interest that there is 
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a tendency in the United States for workshops to be held for the dis- 
cussion of important policy matters, and those who have taken part in 
such groups spoke enthusiastically about them. The Californian Standards 
for Public Libraries were drawn up after discussion in this way. The 
workshop procedure is used for discussion and research on important 
matters which could not be completed within the time allowed for a 
general conference. Where local or regional conferences are held, it is 
the practice in some associations for the President and Executive Secretary 
to attend. Provision is also often made for the headquarters staff to visit 
member libraries throughout the area covered by the Association. In 
Canada such visits are made every three years. 

The Canadian Library Association which is a young organization and 
has been able to benefit from the experience of other older organizations 
believes that its success depends on member participation, and the rules 
provide that no member may serve on any committee or council for more 
than three consecutive years. The staff is appointed for only one year 
at a time. Each member whether personal or institutional has only one 
vote. 


I enjoyed meeting the staffs and officers of the associations, and it is 
encouraging to know that they are all so willing to help in any way they 
can. 

I tried to select from the many matters being discussed by committees 
of the NZLA those on which I felt it would be most helpful to have 
information on recent overseas development. I looked at new library 
buildings or plans wherever I could and was impressed by the many 
new buildings which have been erected recently or are under construc- 
tion in the United States. | asked questions about salaries, grading, ex- 
changes of librarians, audio-visual materials and so on, but I selected for 
the closest attention matters which come within the scope of the com- 
mittees whose meetings I am usually invited to attend—Book Resources, 
National Library, and Library Training. 


MIDWEST INTER-LIBRARY CENTER 


I was impressed by the speed with which the newly-established national 
library in Canada has built up its union catalogue and in the technical 
processes it has adopted. The Midwest Inter-library Center (Chicago) is 
the most extensive library centre I visited in the United States. It has a 
new and well designed building, and the way in which it has dealt with 
the storage of books should be useful to any New Zealand centre that 
may be established. It was felt by those organizing the centre that it 
should be confined to libraries of the same type—i.e. university libraries 
only, and not public libraries or schools. 


Some of the features of interest are that the building is humidity- 
controlled and air-conditioned. It has swinging stacks for maximum 
storage. Some books for which there are catalogue cards are shelved by 
size and consecutive number, but others which are not included in the 
catalogue, such as dissertations, are filed alphabetically. The only attempt 
to classify by subject is in the case of textbooks. Everything possible is 
done to keep the cost of administration as low as possible. Study cubicles 
and typewriters are provided for research workers. The largest proportion 
of material housed in the centre has been given to it as an outright gift, 
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but other material has been given for the life of the centre, or on the 
understanding that it may be called back at any time. In some cases 
libraries pay a rental for material which they have to store somewhere 
temporarily. In addition to providing storage space, the centre has a 
purchase policy of acquiring books, periodicals and newspapers which 
are not in any of the member libraries, and which, because of infrequent 
use, can appropriately be shared in the form of a single copy. 


The Denver Bibliographical Center is trying to raise funds for a new 
building for use as a storage depot. At present its main functions are to 
purchase bibliographies, and to use them to answer enquiries from 
participating libraries, and to maintain a union catalogue for use in 
satisfying inter-library loan requests. Its membership is heterogeneous 
and includes all types of libraries, business and industrial firms, and 
individuals. 

The National Central Library in London has a book store which grew 
up from a UNESCO scheme, but it is now in practice a dump only, and 
no service is given from it. The Book Centre does, however, help lib- 
raries to exchange books by publishing a monthly list of wants and offers 
and handling all requests for material offered. A recent development for 


the exchange of books has been undertaken by the US Book Exchange 
in Washington. 


Miss TOMPKINS 


In New York I stayed with Miss Miriam Tompkins, and it was quite 
a shock to me to see how ill she was. Not long before, her doctor thought 
she would never be able to work again, but she had resumed her classes 
at Columbia University, although she had to rest a lot. We talked about 
New Zealand, and she asked me to convey her greetings to all her friends. 
She also gave me three chapters of her report to bring back, together 
with a few of the completed charts prepared for other chapters, and I 
had her permission to use them in any way the Association wished with- 
out waiting for a complete report or for her recommendations. The 
sections completed are a general introduction, library finance and library 
buildings. 

It was only because of her health that Miss Tompkins had not com- 
pleted the report, and she had tried in other ways to do what she could 
to help New Zealand libraries. One instance was my trip to America, 
because it was she who persuaded me to apply for a grant, who supported 
my application, planned my itinerary and wrote letters to people she 


knew in the places I would be visiting to make sure that I would be well 
looked after. 


Miss Tompkins suggested that I visit as many small public libraries 
as possible to see what was being done in places similar in size and wealth 
to New Zealand libraries. I understood that Miss Tompkins felt that 
New Zealand libraries were not doing as much as those in the United 
States in the way of assisting and guiding readers and extending library 
service to all groups in the community. It was therefore this aspect of 
public library work which I decided to study most, although I felt rather 
inadequately prepared for the task. The libraries I visited were of so many 
diverse kinds that it was at times difficult to see any pattern of similarity 
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among them. Possibly the greatest strength of American librarianship is 
its flexibility. 


WorK WITH GROUPS 


One librarian with whom I talked divided library service into three 
levels: (1) general circulation or mass appeal; (2) incidental information 
which can be given easily (quick reference, reader’s advisory work at the 
desk, sending for requested books on interloan); (3) study and apprecia- 
tion by serious student or group. I felt that in comparison with New 
Zealand libraries there was often very little attempt to raise the level of 
the general circulation in the adult collection, especially by book selec- 
tion. Printed book-lists on various subjects were usually available to 
those who wanted some help with book selection, and readers’ advisers 
gave further help to a small proportion of readers in the larger libraries. 
But must libraries which I visited agreed that work with groups was the 
best way in which to give service to readers. ‘America’ I was told, ‘is 
group conscious. Everyone belongs to one or more groups. Librarians 
and community leaders must work together.’ Libraries often took part 
in training people for group leadership, helped to plan programmes, 
and made sure that the group knew what services the library could offer. 
Libraries not only supplied books and other reading material, films, 
records, pictures and meeting rooms, but in many cases maintained 
lists of persons who would be willing to speak to groups, and kept on 
display a diary and notice board recording all community meetings. 

Great Books discussion groups have been conducted successfully by 
many libraries during the last seven years, and American Heritage groups 
are also very popular. But both these groups use a large number of copies 
of the same book which must be reserved for that group and kept from 
general circulation for a period. Therefore they are rather expensive in 
operation and could not be conducted successfully in small libraries 
without the assistance which is given by the Ford Foundation. Most of 
the work done with groups is on a wider subject basis or is sometimes 
aimed to stimulate the group to select individual reading programmes. 
The community clubs in one county which compete annually amongst 
themselves to see which community has made the greatest improvements 
in the number of houses built or painted, capital goods purchased, etc., 
recently adopted as their aim ‘every member of every family reading for 
enrichment’, and last year included a section in the questionnaire used 
for the competition about the reading done by each member of the family. 

One interesting result of work with groups is that not only could the 
librarian reach more people at a time than by giving individual service, 


but she could be fairly sure that there would be a continuing and growing | 
interest in the library, and a readiness to support it not only by using the | 


services available, but also by giving time and money in time of need. 
In nearly every library I visited, I was told of ways in which help had 
been received from the community, either in gifts, donations of money or 
in voluntary labour. One other matter in which I was interested was the 
formation of new libraries, and the extent to which State or County 
librarians try to convince or demonstrate to a community the value of 
library service where none had been provided before. 
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SCANDINAVIAN VISIT 


S. M. FOOTE 


Tuis unduly pretentious title indicates a short tour of Scandinavian 
libraries | made on the advice of Mr L. R. McColvin. Time was then 
a restricting factor; Stockholm, to my great regret, had to be left out. 
I went from Gothenburg to Halmstad, where one finds an exciting new 
library building; from there I dropped down to Lund, headquarters of 
the Library Service Institute (or bibliographic centre) of Sweden; then on 
to Malmo, one of the highlights of the Swedish library system; from there 
across by ferry to nearby Copenhagen, surrounding the independent 
municipality of Frederiksburg, to Aarhus, capital of Jutland, to Esbjerg, 
and so back to Harwich and London. The courtesy and hospitality of 
librarians, the kindness and helpfulness of casual strangers, are things to 
remember with gratitude. They were wonderful! 


Those who wish will find brief yet comprehensive surveys of the Swedish 
and of the Danish library systems by Mr McColvin in the Library 
Association Record for December 1951 and April 1953. The Anglo- 
Scandinavian Regional Conference is reported in a pleasantly reminiscent 
vein by Mr A. F. Gardner in the Record for November 1953. In that 
number is also a telling paper by Mr E. Allerslev Jensen on state aid 
for libraries. All these articles merit close attention, and, in fact, it is 
assumed that readers are familiar with them. However, they are so 
concentrated that perhaps a few personal impressions may make them 
more actual, as they did for me. 

It is possible to use Sweden as a measuring rod in that the library 
renaissance there is almost contemporaneous with our own. Moreover, 
Sweden has, with twice our area, only six million population. If we do 
admit the comparison we must be impressed. As a late comer to the field 
of modern librarianship Sweden admits that she owed much to the 
experience of others; but she has started with high standards and main- 
tained them. May I quote Mr McColvin: ‘Whatever the reason—and it 
would be valuable to trace the influence of government help and en- 
couragement upon local achievement—I would rather recommend the 
approach of modern Swedish librarians than that of any other country 
known to me to those about to establish a new public library service., 


LiBRARY BUILDINGS IN SWEDEN: 


To begin with, Swedish library buildings are an aesthetic delight. 
Everywhere there is the same impression of brilliant cleanliness, order, 
light, spaciousness, the harmonious and vivid blending of colour in 
murals, furniture, walls, curtains, rugs and pottery. My introduction was 
the new library at Halmstad, of which I brought back cyclostyled plans. 
The ‘lending hall’ there is a model evolved at Frederiksburg (Copenhagen), 
and used many times in Scandinavia. The recurrent feature is a very wide 
and low gallery, the space underneath being used for storage, usually of 
periodicals. The issue desk, sometimes with a sorting room behind it, 
is commonly off the hall and facing the entrance. The central floor is free, 


Miss Foote, who is Chief Reference Assistant, Dunedin Public Library, visited 
Sweden and Denmark in the course of a visit overseas last year. 
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except for the catalogue, and one or two tables and chairs. Those who 
have seen the film on Swedish libraries must have been struck with the 
children’s departments. One is charmed by the murals and their evocative 
subjects (those at Esbjerg are by Storm Petersen). There is generally 
a tiny tots alcove, with ‘little birds’ twittering away round a horse-shoe 
table surrounded with racks of picture books; while librarians, architects 
and good artists have exhausted their ingenuity over the story-hour room. 
I was much taken with the South Branch at Malmo, where taste and 
imagination have transformed unlikely premises into something satis- 
fying and lovely. Effects have often been obtained merely with curtains 
and lighting. The walls of the children’s room are hung with the paintings 
of teen-agers from the local art school. I remember also a roof-garden 
reading room, and a charming staff dining-lounge, with electric stove, 
sink, frigidaire and crockery cupboard ‘off’. Indeed the accommodation 
for staff work and leisure seemed always good. Librarians’ offices are 
generally L-shaped, the greater length being occupied by a council table, 


Imagine a newspaper room that is attractive! I have seen several. At 
Malmo Central Library natural beech furniture is combined with deep 
blue hangings. A light rack contains only the current numbers of news- 
papers. For a week back they are shelved in pigeon-holes behind the 
librarian’s desk, together with atlases, gazeteers and other reference works. 
If numbers further back are required they are brought up by a book lift. 
An index of important articles is maintained on cards (Malmo collaborates 
with the Bibliographic Centre in this work, and in a selective index of 
periodicals.) Lavish provision is made for adult education groups. 
Halmstad, with a population of thirty thousand, has seen fit to build 
sixteen seminar rooms for discussion groups, besides tutors’ offices, and 
two fine lecture halls, inter-connected by radio. In Scandinavia the adult- 
education movement is strong. In Sweden (apart from the folk high 
schools, which had their original home in Denmark) it has three branches, 
the ABF (artisans), TVB (clerical workers) and the the Folke Universitetet. 
All over-lap and work harmoniously together, and are closely integrated 
with the public libraries, which prepare book-lists, and supply books 
and other material. Senior members of library staffs are expected to 
lecture and lead discussion groups. At Aarhus, in Jutland, one of the two 
national film units was housed in attractive rooms in the library. There 
teachers and tutors could run through films in comfort, and make their 
choice. Lighting systems and furniture showed perfection of detail. Some 
theatres and lecture-halls used chairs with side-bars which could be piled 
high or moved in twenties. Children’s theatres had them bracketed in 
fours to prevent wriggling noises! 


Training is thorough. Library school must be preceded by work in an 
approved library. Emphasis is on the cultural rather than on the technical 
side. Librarians have to be familiar with English, French and German. 
I did not find one who did not speak English; most spoke it well. The 
Scandinavians are inter-lingual in that they can read and speak one 
another’s language, Finnish always excepted, without much difficulty. 


From all the above one may gather that the status of public libraries 
in Scandinavia is very high. You don’t have to ask twice where they are! 
At Malmo (180,000 population), there is a library bus-stop, while an 
electric sign blazes over the entrance. Malmo spends nine shillings per 
head on libraries. Some ‘county’ libraries reach an even higher figure, 
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though the average is slightly less. State aid being weighted in favour of 
the smaller libraries, their local expenditure is not so heavy. 


STATE AID TO PuBLic LIBRARIES 


Urban and rural services are integrated; there is not parallel develop- 
ment as with us. For instance Miss Ingeborg Heintze, as well as being 
head of Malmo city service (the central library and some six or eight 
branches) acts as guide, philosopher and friend to scores of small town 
and country libraries, who all receive deposits from a special stock at 
Malmo Central Library. For this work, Malmo is compensated by the 
State. 

The state has done much to foster libraries both in Sweden and in 
Denmark. The latter country in this, as in much else, led the way. State 
grants have been received there since 1882. In 1920, the State committee 
for their administration became the Library Inspectorate. Danish lib- 
rarians scouted the idea that here was the heavy and regimenting hand of 
officialdom. The Inspectorate has rather done all it can to encourage 
local initiative. Libraries are perfectly autonomous (many are not even 
under the municipality), but certain sensible conditions are imposed if 
they are to receive the government grant. The Inspectorate is recruited 
from trained and practising librarians. Mr Jensen points out that ‘the 
Library Act and state inspection are the best guarantee of an unbiased 
book selection . . . based on our traditional principles of the free access 
to ideas’, that librarians are sometimes ‘thankful to be supported by 
outside experts’, that ‘initiative and daily control lie with local authorities’, 
and that a more stable development is ensured when libraries are not 
subject to the fluctuation of the local purse. The Inspectorate, inter alia, 
is responsible for the Library School, and, by maintaining a union 
catalogue of foreign language accessions of the major libraries, is the final 
centre for inter-library loan. Its bibliographic work is being more and more 
taken over by the Bibliographic Office for Public Libraries, of which it 
is the parent body. The parallel in Sweden is a branch of the Swedish 
Library Association. I visited both offices and found them absorbingly 
interesting. They are largely self-supporting, and have an amazingly 
varied and arduous programme. Besides union cataloguing of all books 
in the mother tongue, they are preparing indexes to periodicals, selective 
newspaper indexes, standard catalogues of several kinds, books on library 
theory and techniques, book-lists, posters, notices, a periodical for 
readers, and one for teachers and school and children’s librarians. They 
deal in stationery, binding and equipment of all kinds. The Swedish 
office gives a service of unit furniture, and the Danish one is going to 
follow suit. I heard British libraries criticized for their excessive indi- 
vidualism in fields in which co-operation is good sense and good economy. 

In addition to all these activities, the government in the Scandinavian 
countries endows hospital, armed service and school libraries. In some 
cases the last are part of the ‘county’ system; in others, they receive direct 
grants. The fine regional library at Aarhus is responsible for the schools 
which, the librarian told me, generally have a reference room and a 
lending room. A teacher-librarian is in charge. Stock is circulated from 
the Central Library (Aarhus has a van for its ‘county’ work and one for 
its city commitments). As has been mentioned, one of the national film 
units is housed here. The library also gives to educationalists a service 
of lantern slides, of pictures of local historical interest, and of sets of 
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plays, while there is a collection of text-books, with duplicates for 
borrowing, from which teachers may select those they wish to use. 

It was here that I saw most of reference work. When a request is not 
satisfied immediately, a bibliography of the subject is made, using first 
the Danish Historical Bibliography (now being compiled by the Biblio- 
graphic Centre). Items in the library stock are marked. It is known that 
all books in Danish will be in the State Library for Jutland—which, it 
happens, is just over the way! After that, the Inspectorate and its union 
catalogue . . . One of the Danish agricultural colleges makes available on 
cards a selective index of its current periodicals in all languages, and the 
Institute of Historical and Social Economics does the same for its serials, 
In addition, there is the indexing done at the Bibliographic Centre. British 
and American reference tools are also used. 

There is so much else one could mention about Aarhus: the fine 
children’s theatre, sometimes let for lectures; the beautiful entrance hall 
fronting on the park; the excellent branches—but this article has already 
exceeded appropriate length. 

Without touching on more controversial issues, it seems to me that 
the Scandinavian countries have much to teach us with regard to buildings. 
Admittedly service and stock come first, but service is often facilitated 
by good planning, and the ‘associations’ of stock are important. More- 
over, they are excellent publicity. May I see the day when New Zealand 
can boast of more than one good (public) library building! 
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NO NATIONAL LIBRARY ? 


J. O. WILSON 


Mr Perry, in his article ‘No National Library’ in the December issue of 
New Zealand Libraries and in his various statements which preceded it, 
has done a valuable service in renewing interest in the problem of the 
National Library. He has, however, made certain statements which, I 
feel, should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

This article deals at considerable length with Canada, detailing progress 
with the National Library in that country and the functions it has been 
given, and comparing the situation with that in New Zealand. It should 
be noted here that the choice of the volume of trade per head, as a basis 
of comparison of the respective wealth of the two countries, is an unfor- 
tunate one for it does no more than indicate our much greater reliance 
on overseas markets and on economic factors over which we have little 
or no control. Indeed, the use of such a basis makes New Zealand wealthier 
than the United States. A better choice—but not the perfect one—would 
have been figures of national income, which give Canada (with a popula- 
tion about seven times our own) an income of approximately ten times 
our own. Then, as a New Zealander, I cannot but envy the vast and 
scarcely tapped resources of Canada. 

To understand the Canadian situation properly, it is necessary to go 
back to conditions which existed before the Royal Commission on 
national development in arts, letters and science made its report (the 
Massey Report). I was in Canada in May 1946, and visited both the 
Parliamentary Library and the Public Archives. The Parliamentary 
Library was housed in a building smaller than the General Assembly 
Library, but containing more than twice the number of books. At that 
time there were about half a million volumes, one quarter of which were 
written in French. The Library had no proper catalogue, nor were the 
books arranged under any classification scheme. They were shelved in 
a fixed location, and, in some sections, the books were two and three 
deep on the shelves. It was impossible to give any adequate library service 
under such conditions, and, indeed, it was not until the Massey Report 
was made that a proper Parliamentary reference service was recommended. 
The Copyright Act was administered by the Library. It did not apply to 
other than bound volumes of books and the crowded condition of the 
Library caused the librarians to give a sigh of relief when a publisher 
failed to forward a book. No penalty for non-deposit was mentioned in 
the Act which only dated from 1931. 


THE CANADIAN PuBLic ARCHIVES 


Nor was the Public Archives what we would consider a Public Record 
Office. It was more in the nature of an historical museum; the Massey 
Report remarks that Sir Arthur Dougherty’s aim was to gather under its 
roof all the material necessary for the writing of Canadian history. It had 
a much better newspaper collection than the Parliamentary Library, 
which had but a few volumes, and its Canadian collection was much 
better arranged. On the other hand, though it had the responsibility of 
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administering the Canadian Archives Act, it failed do so satisfactorily. 
At the time of the Report, the main responsibility for their housing rested 
with the Public Works Department which had in all 350,000 square feet 
of storage space devoted to the housing of records. Despite the setting 
up of the Public Records Committee by the Treasury in 1945, no proper 
weeding or transferring had taken place, and the Massey Report boldly 
states that the condition was very much worse than in 1912, the year of 
the passing of the Public Archives Act. This should be a warning to us, for 
although the passing of an Act may be the legal solution, and cost little 
money, it will not automatically be the complete solution. I believe that 
we could have an adequate public archives system without an Act, but 
we cannot have it without adequate finance. 

The Canadian Public Archives were established in 1872, the Archives 
Act passed in 1912, so that it has taken eighty years, with two Royal 
Commissions, before the stage was reached where an intermediate building 
was erected for sorting. Our Archives date only from 1926. I hope the 
struggle in New Zealand will not be as long. 

The Public Archives did rescue much important material; it copied, 
often by hand, manuscript material held in London and Paris; it ran 
a small museum of pictures and relics, but as far as the functions for 
which we desire an Archives Department, its sole desire was to possess 
the cream of the material, the remainder could be left to its fate. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Mr Perry’s notes on the functions of a National Library cover a very 
wide field. | prefer to look at them in three categories: first, books the 
library should contain; second, the services of the library relating to those 
books; and, third, additional services necessary to the library service of 
the nation generally. 

It should contain the national collection, books and periodicals (in 
original or copy) recording the life and achievements of the people of 
New Zealand, and a full and representative collection of the written 
records of those societies and peoples whose experience most affects and 
is of most immediate concern to us. It should provide an adequate 
reference service relating to those collections, giving advice on the making 
of the best use of them, providing reference guides, bibliographies and 
various catalogues which will enable the best use to be made of it. 

It is in the third field, that of the additional services, that the divergence 
of opinion is widest. Some national libraries restrict their activities almost 
entirely to the first two categories, but here in New Zealand we already 
have the National Library Service giving additional facilities about which 
there is no argument. There can and will be considerable disagreement 
about some of the further functions which Mr Perry mentions. Few of 
these have at the moment general support, while, if their cost is added to 
that of the new building, it may cause the Government to look askance 
at the whole scheme. Then by spreading the resources of the National 
Library too widely, it is possible that the Library’s effectiveness in its 
major fields will be considerably weakened. 

The provision of a general pool of trained staff would be an ideal, but 
today the three libraries would be much happier if they had their full 
complement of trained staff. If, however, we look around we can see that 
they have not entirely failed to provide trained staff for other libraries. 
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ARCHIVES 


The care of archives is a special task. In many respects it is closely 
akin to librarianship, but in others very different. There is probably more 
in common between the special library giving technical service to a firm 
and the lending library than there is between archives and libraries 
generally. The University of London, not the Library Association 
(London), gives the Diploma in Archive Administration as part of its 
School of Librarianship and Archives. Though the course for both 
consist of seven subjects, only two are identical—one the history of 
librarianship, the other on the organization, functions and administration 
of certain types of libraries. 

The main task of the archives is to care for government records, records 
which are often not available to the public for some years after their 
usefulness to departments has gone, but which still have to be preserved. 
Their addition to the National Library would tend to clutter it with 
material better kept elsewhere. The archivist’s principal task is the preser- 
vation of records, the librarian’s the using of books. 

While the Canadian Archivist is to be the National Librarian, it will be 
remembered that the institution from which he came was a library as well 
as a record office. The Massey Report was most emphatic that the link 
between the two bodies should not be more than a personal link. It points 
out that while the Archivist must be an historian, there is no need for the 
National Librarian to be so, and it might even be undesirable in view of 
the wide interests and the specialized knowledge that a librarian should 
possess. 

In Australia, as Mr Perry notes, the Archives are frequently combined 
with a State library, but as the former develops it will, in my opinion, 
be necessary for the two to divide. This is the intention in the case of the 
Australian Commonwealth, where the attachment to the National 
Library is regarded as being of a temporary nature. 


THE LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY 


The task of a legislative library is, in many respects, akin to that of 
a National Library. The field of politics covers the whole of the national 
life, and while a legislative library cannot be expected to give detailed 
scientific and technical knowledge on many of the measures placed before 
Parliament, it should be able to help Members in making decisions in the 
more general political and economic fields. To do this it must contain 
collections covering wide fields as well as those of a purely legal and 
official character, and must maintain a staff trained and equipped to help 
Members to find their way quickly through them. 


The provision of newspapers and periodicals, for example, is an impor- 
tant part of ‘such an information service for these reflect so much more 
quickly the changing currents of national thought. It is for this reason 
that the General Assembly Library has to use so much of the time of its 
staff in the indexing of newspapers. Then, in addition, there must be 
adequate background material for the Member who wishes to study a 
certain matter, as well as a certain amount of recreational reading. The 
General Assembly Library has long provided such services for Members 
of the Legislature, its stock has been selected for such an end, and though 
naturally some of its stock is outside it, the amount is not great. 
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We are not, I believe, a rich country, and, as far as libraries are con- 
cerned, the motto has been ‘The provision of the most books at the least 
cost’. To me, there appears to be considerable overlapping between the 
functions of the National Reference Collection and the Legislative Library. 
That the two can work economically and well has been proved in many 
countries of the world. It should not be impossible to reach some such 
solution in New Zealand. 

For the last seventy years, the General Assembly Library has freely 
given students access to its collections during the recess and, for the last 
twenty, during the session as well. When a book is not available elsewhere, 
it is library policy to allow such works to be used in the library itself regard- 
less of the circumstances. 

The General Assembly Library is handicapped by the lack of suitable 
space for students, and by the design of the building. Though reasonable 
enough as a library for Members of Parliament alone, it does not easily 
lend itself to the oversight and segregation necessary to give service to 
two classes of user. At present the session lasts but five months and during 
the remainder of the year access to the Library and its resources is easy 
to those who can reach the Library. That it not is easier to those outside 
is because of the care taken of what it regards as the National Reference 
Collection. ; 


SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


I think Mr Perry has been a little hard on our present national set-up, 
split though it may be among three libraries. We do have a Copyright 
List. It has been established now for twenty years and appears regularly 
within a few days, not more than one week, of the end of the month it 
covers. The Canadian list may be fuller, but the latest issue (received at 
the end of March) was for July-September 1953. At the moment, the 
Copyright List does not cover all books relating to New Zealand, excluding 
those published overseas. It might be possible, however, by a wider inter- 
pretation of the Copyright Act, to give information relating to these. For 
example, in the case of the United Kingdom, the Copyright Libraries 
are able to demand their copies when more than 100 copies of a publi- 
cation are imported from overseas. Whitcombe and Tombs, for example, 
regularly send their publications to the British Museum. 

On the other hand, in Canada, even at the moment, it is not obligatory 
to send all publications to the National Library. Unless special demand 
is made, for example, newspapers, periodicals and serials with more than 
two issues annually, in addition to many others, are excluded from the 
provisions of the Act, while it is necessary to deposit only one copy of 
a book sold at more than $25.00. 

The National Library Service is engaged on our national bibliography, 
and work is well advanced on it for the period 1890-1950. The Union 
Catalogue, though not complete, has been established for fifteen years, 
and is an essential part of our interloan system. We do have our Union 
List of Serials; I do not know of any Canadian counterpart. The General 
Assembly Library also has the elements of a map collection. During the 
last three or four years, thousands of maps have been sorted and classified 
while additions are being received regularly from copyright and exchange 
sources. 

I think, too, Mr Perry owes an apology to our Treasury for the General 
Assembly Library grant has been funded as long as I can discover, 
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probably for most of the time the Library has been in existence. There is 
a disadvantage to the system in that it is only possible to spend the amount 
of the vote; any debit as well as any credit must be carried over. 

My belief is that our prime need in New Zealand is for a national library 
building, with the economies it will bring in the costs of administration 
and in the purchase of books. I do not, however, believe that the national 
libraries as a whole are falling far short of what, at the moment, they can 
reasonably perform. This should not, however, prevent our examining our 
present system to see where it could be improved. It is only within the last 
twelve months that the Librarian of Congress admitted that his Library 
was not giving all the bibliographical services it should, and we in New 
Zealand should be pleased if our National Libraries gave a small part of 
the service given by the Library of Congress. The trouble is that as books 
and the methods of recording information increase, so do the chances of 
having it all stored in one institution lessen. 

Canada will certainly be ahead of us in 1956 when its National Library 
building is completed, though even then it will be some years before the 
stock is adequately arranged and catalogued. At the moment, however, 
Canada has a National Library in name only. In New Zealand we have no 
National Library in name, but like so many other countries where the 
functions are divided, we certainly do have most of the elements of the 
service. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
IN NEW ZEALAND TODAY 


C. W. COLLINS 


It was probably by mere chance, or perhaps it was because he auto- 
matically started to file alphabetically by author, that our Chairman 
placed first in this General Session on the place of the library in the 
community my contribution dealing with the university library. But it is 
not inappropriate. In our western civilization universities are venerable 
institutions, and their libraries have been integral parts of them from the 
rudimentary beginnings of five or six hundred years ago to the magnificent 
and complex institutions which adorn the most fortunate of our universi- 
ties today. I shall not try to trace the antiquity of the university idea too 
far back—to the philosophers and their pupils strolling and disputing in 
the groves of ancient Greece; but only to the informal groups of teachers 
and students, often peripatetic, of the Middle Ages. The quest of know- 
ledge by a group of enthusiasts—knowledge in a speculative and inquiring 
sense rather than knowledge of a practical sort applied to daily affairs— 
seems to have been the essence of the earliest universities. Gradually the 
groups stabilized, became more organized and more orthodox, gathered 
possessions, privileges, buildings—and libraries. There were, of course, 


Mr Collins gave this address at the first general session on ‘The Library in the 
Community’ at the 1954 Conference. 
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earlier libraries, in clay tablet, papyrus and parchment form, and one 


of these, in Alexandria, was itself a centre of learning of great importance 
—a sort of university based on a library one could almost say; but for 
the most part the early collections of the Western world were maintained 
by princes of church and state: kings and noblemen, cardinals, cathedrals 
and monasteries. 

Since, however, we no longer have any representatives of royalty 
among us, and since this gathering contains, I believe, no monks to 
speak for the magnificent work of collecting and copying done by some 
of the Orders, we shall start with university libraries and their function 
in the community. But I do not really wish to make anything of this 
relative historical ‘seniority’ of academic libraries as a group. Libraries 
must, of course, be thought of as members one of another. The basic idea 
of a library is that no one person can be self-sufficient in the matter of 
books and related materials, any more than he can in the matter of parks 
or roads—however rich he be. The total of all the individual contributions 
is greater than their sum. In the same way, at a higher power so to speak, 
libraries nowadays have to join forces for their greater effectiveness; it is 
a logical and inevitable extension of that principle of co-operation which 
has brought each one into existence. Different types and sizes of libraries, 
libraries in different places and of different ownerships, all must lean on 
and support each other. By and large we have gone as far in New Zealand 
in this respect as have libraries in other countries, and the record of our 
Association, especially over the last 20 years, is good—even remarkable. 
In the midst of all our difficulties and frustrations, we derive considerable 
compensation from this ability to help one another and, of course, our 
respective ‘clients’. The atmosphere of mutual aid is one of the real 
pleasures and privileges of our craft of librarianship. Let us then turn to 
the first of several types of libraries—university libraries—and see how 
they play their part in the community. 


University libraries, like many but by no means all other libraries, have 
two degrees of responsibility: a primary and a secondary, or an inner and 
an outer community to serve. All libraries reflect—to a greater or lesser 
extent—the needs of their own ‘clientele’. National and public libraries 
have the widest responsibilities: under ideal conditions the latter set 
themselves scarcely any bound but a geographical one, and the former 
a qualitative one, to the calls they attempt to meet and the group they 
try to serve. But university libraries, like school libraries, museum 
libraries, government departmental libraries and many others, have to 
look first at that part of society which comprises their own institution. 
What they do beyond that narrower task is considerable, as we shall see, 
but it must not be done at the expense—at the significant expense—of 
their prime responsibilities. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A COLLEGE AND A UNIVERSITY 


University, university college and college libraries, then, must serve 
first their own institutions. What exactly are these institutions ? Definitions 
vary, especially perhaps of the word ‘college’, which means several things 
in England, and something else again in North America. For my purpose 
I shall use a common United States meaning of a college as an institution 
giving undergraduates a basic three or four year course in arts or science: 
and a university as one to which post-graduate work or professional 
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schools or serious research activities—usually all three—are added. 
Though it is not a British phenomenon (except in the limited sense of the 
residential colleges which are components of the older English universities), 
the college on its own is a notable American development. The countryside 
seems almost studded with ‘four year liberal arts colleges-—good, bad and 
indifferent; for men, women or both; small (as few as a hundred or so 
students), medium and large (two to three thousand); rich and poor; 
maintained by religious groups, municipalities, endowed foundations and 
private sponsors; some with magnificent libraries, most with good but 
some with bad. Some of these colleges aspire to develop into universities; 
most do not. All universities but one include the college function, often 
on a very large scale. In New Zealand our university colleges are (except 
for the uneasy linking into a federal degree-granting university) in fact 
what Otago is in name—full universities of a medium size and of an 
overall standard not, at any rate, lower than medium. Each performs an 
important ‘college’ function, as its biggest single task in most cases; each 
has a number of special faculties and professional schools; each fosters, 
more or less, advanced and research work by staff and senior students. 
(The two agricultural colleges, however good they may be and however 
extensive their staffs and facilities, are with minor qualifications more like 
the individual special schools within the four university colleges. And their 
libraries are a sort of cross between university libraries and, say, the special 
libraries of a government research department. Though I regard one of 
them, Massey, as one of the best libraries of the country by the criterion 
of the extent to which its actual performance comes close to its aims, 
I am not in general including them when I speak of our ‘university 
libraries’ .) 


Our UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SERVE MANY KINDS OF READER 


New Zealand’s four university libraries, after a bad start in most places, 
have now, with a sometimes halting gait, begun to march forward, and 
not as simple college libraries either. They aim to be full university 
libraries, they act as far as their means allow like university libraries, and 
thus they must be judged. On this basis, let us look at the work they do 
directly for their own fraction of the community and note what groups 
are concerned and what actual tasks are performed. At first sight it would 
seem enough to say that university libraries serve directly staff and 
students: but it is not quite as simple as that. In general they are accessible 
to members of the governing body; non-academic university officers and 
employees; members of the teaching and demonstrating staff of all ranks; 
internal students of all faculties and all levels—undergraduates, those 
studying for masters’ and those for doctors’ degrees; external or exempted 
students (this does not apply in every case, and applies only by special 
enrolment at a fee in other cases); graduates of the University of New 
Zealand (in most libraries, but sometimes with an enrolment fee); gradu- 
ates of other universities and special borrowers who are allowed the same 
privileges; scholars from overseas and distinguished persons visiting New 
Zealand; staff and students from elsewhere in New Zealand who bring 
cards of introduction from their own librarian; librarians from other 
libraries; and members of special societies and groups with which a block 
arrangement exists. (A good example of this last type of direct library user 
is the membership of the Royal Society of New Zealand which can claim 
full privileges at two of our university libraries because of some sort of 
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joint housing and administration of the books and journals of the local 
branch of the Royal Society with the university libraries.) 

Let me mention in passing how embarrassing we have often found it in 
the past in my own library to balance hospitality and our primary duty, 
For a long time the bookstock of the Canterbury Public Library—which 
until a very few years ago was actually administered by the College's 
governing body but completely unrelated to the College’s own library— 
was not readily accessible to Christchurch citizens pursuing serious study. 
Moreover, because of internal difficulties and the modesty of its resources, 
that library was slow to offer interloan and similar services essential to 
many purposeful readers. Hence we had quite a stream of people begging 
us to let them join our Library as direct users on the grounds that only 
thus could they pursue their general studies or specific inquiries. Those 
who were New Zealand University graduates had the right to join, since 
we regularized this practice in 1934; those who were overseas graduates 
were usually readily enough admitted on similar grounds by arrangement 
—and there was quite a number of these, especially from the Continent; 
those who needed access to our Engineering Departmental Library were 
given hospitality there as part of a policy of keeping the National Schoo! 
of Engineering and the profession in touch for their mutual good; but 
there was a residue of difficult cases—authors, journalists, industrial and 
commercial inquirers, those wanting to read in a foreign language—who 
aroused our sympathy but presented a problem because our pitifully small 
resources of space, staff, desk facilities, even bookstock sometimes, were 
already under excessive pressure from our own staff and students. With 
changing policies at the Canterbury Public Library the situation is now 
a little better, but there is still a problem in this aspect of our university 
library’s service to ‘the community’. 


BOOKS FOR THE PROCESS OF INSTRUCTION 


What sorts of service does a university library try to provide for the 
various classes of readers I have just listed? The main ones, | suggest, 
are these:—Most obviously, and most important quantitatively, though 
probably not qualitatively, is the provision of the materials of instruction. 
There are two aspects of this—the student’s and the teacher’s. The student, 
of course, must have his own books, especially those of a ‘text-book’ 
nature—and the more the better. But students are rarely rich, even 
nowadays, and books become more costly. He is a fortunate university 
student who can afford all those volumes which his teachers encourage 
him, and he would himself like, to have constantly at hand. Moreover, 
books are not always to be had at demand, either for love or money. 
Some are out of print, some are out of stock, currency restrictions have 
been known to booksellers as well as libraries and indeed still sharply 
limit the use of books priced in dollars, and, at the best, publishers are 
far away. University libraries can no longer stand aloof and decline to 
buy ‘textbooks’ as such, however much they might like to do so. The 
problem is complicated in many ways. For instance, the range of ‘pre- 
scribed’ or recommended reading goes steadily beyond the simple ‘text- 
book’ to volumes prepared without the formal student in mind, and 
no-one can draw the boundary sharp and clear. Again, one course’s text 
may be another course’s optional or marginal reading. In short, some 
textbooks and much ‘collateral reading’ must nowadays be provided by 
the college or university library. The question of how much duplication 
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to allow, and under what circumstances, is a difficult one which I must 
pass by now. 

This elementary instructional material must also be provided, up to 
a point, even for the teacher. Schools usually have provision for institu- 
tional purchase of teachers’ working copies of class textbooks; universities 
do not. Nor is there any allowance for lecturers to buy these tools of their 
own trade; worse still, unlike doctors, dentists and others, they cannot 
even claim a deduction for income tax purposes of the considerable sums 
most of them spend on books and journals used in the production of 
their income. So, in a very limited way, university libraries find themselves 
buying a little of the material used by the staff in preparing and carrying 
out their teaching. I do not mean to give the impression that we do much 
for the lecturing staff in this way: we do not. But I think most university 
libraries, which thirty or forty years ago eschewed anything that looked 
like a textbook, will now buy the odd new text which a teacher thinks 
may be worth examining for future general class use. Apart from 
instructional material in the narrow sense, we do provide extensively that 
wide range of books related to the subject matter of formal courses at all 
levels. This is needed for the students, and a great deal of it for the best 
students, who read widely and fruitfully; and it is also needed for the 
teachers, to stimulate their interest in their own and cognate subjects, 
to keep them abreast of current developments, even in the less rapidly 
changing fields of study, and to fertilize their teaching in lecture room 
and seminar. Research activity at the pioneer fringe of his subject is highly 
regarded as a means of keeping a teacher from stagnating in his approach 
to his students; and this is often justified by the results—though in other 
cases the happy interaction between research and teaching does not seem 
to occur in practice fully in accordance with the theory. However that 
may be, at another level, and in more general terms, a wide range of 
library books, new and old, is essential as an aid and stimulant to the 
formal, and the informal, process of teaching and learning. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS MAKE HEAVY DEMANDS 


Up to this point the library must provide the same sort of book and 
periodical sustenance, with variations in quantity rather than in kind, 
whether it serves a tiny college or the undergraduate body of a large 
university. But in the latter case its duties have hardly begun. In the 
professional schools and special faculties—engineering, medicine, archi- 
tecture, law, music, fine arts and the rest—some of the library material 
is of the fundamental sort I have been referring to; but, even without 
research or really advanced work, there is a vast and increasingly complex 
amount of printed material which the library must try to provide. Special 
subject periodicals, reference works, bibliographies, monographs and 
advanced treatises here assume a relatively greater importance; they must 
indeed be bought at a relatively much greater unit cost, and catalogued 
and serviced equally expensively. Few of these schools and faculties are 
served as well as they should be in New Zealand, for the tendency has 
been for university authorities to develop special studies without con- 
sidering adequately, if at all, that extensive and expensive library provision 
of books, journals, skilled staffing, housing and multifarious indirect 
—— upon which these schools and faculties, to be fully effective, must 
really rest. 
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For RESEARCH ACTIVITIES LIBRARIES FACE CALLS ALMOST WITHOUT Limit 


The third main sort of service a university library gives is the provision 
of materials for research and original work. This takes place to some 
extent in the professional schools and faculties | enumerated a minute 
ago, but (with the possible exception of the Medical School) far more in 
the basic faculties and departments—chemistry, physics, biology, history, 
economics, psychology, philosophy and other arts and science depart- 
ments. From the library point of view there is not much difference between 
research undertaken by students for the higher degrees and that done by 
members of the staff and others for its own sake. True enough, many 
theses for Master’s degrees are exercises in method rather than real 
contributions to knowledge; but some have a solid importance in their 
own right; and they all draw on library assistance extensively. For all this 
important type of university activity—from the simplest M.A. thesis to 
the significant publication of a senior staff member—the library is exposed 
to calls almost without limit. Books, periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, 
manuscripts, facsimiles printed and photographic, and all other sorts of 
library material will be hopefully asked for. The ancient volume in storage, 
the dubious purchase of a few years earlier, the doubtfully accepted 
donation, the little used journal unique in the country: each of these, 
and almost anything else, is liable to become the vital item for some piece 
of research. Each reader’s need at this level is individual and to each his 
work seems of the greatest importance. Consequently the library’s stock, 
staff, services, cataloguing and bibliographical facilities are all likely to 
be strained literally to breaking point. The best we can do is to prevent 
that point from coming too soon. 


TRAINING IN USING BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


Besides serving the basic teaching process, supplying the more advanced 
subject needs of the special schools, and doing the best it can to help all 
original work, the university library serves its community in other sorts 
of ways. For example, it should, can, and even in New Zealand to some 
extent does, give some fundamental general training in the methods and 
materials of scholarship, in the use of books themselves, of catalogues, 
and of the tools of bibliography and reference. Some formal courses and 
lectures, some brochures and a good deal of informal and _ personal 
instruction, do already give our readers some appreciation of what they 
can get for themselves from books and libraries at large, long after their 
formal study or thesis work is over. We should do much more of this and 
in the future without doubt shall; the miracle is that, with the handicaps 
of stock, staffing and basic records we have suffered, we have been able to 
do anything at all. Again, some provision is usually made for the general 
or recreational reading—in the fullest sense of that word—of our students 
(and teaching staff!) so that they may develop the habit of wide reading 
and familiarity with books not connected with their own subject. What is 
and should be done varies somewhat with the accessibility, quality and 
hospitality of the public libraries to which the student could, if he had the 
time, turn. But that is the point—he will pick up something stimulating 
if he catches sight of it on the general reading, new book or display shelves 
of his own library; but he is not very likely to make the time to seek it 
elsewhere. Too easily then is his later reading restricted to the books he 
must read for his job plus detective stories and similar escapist ‘literature’. 
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My own library has for many years devoted its fines and similar minor 
receipts to the provision of general reading—a policy which has many 
distinct advantages. 


VARYING TYPES OF DirECT SERVICE 


By what actual means, then, does the university library make these 
facilities available to the broad academic community? The pattern is not 
uniform, even within New Zealand, but these are some of the ways:— 
We provide seats for study—far too few in all four libraries, ridiculously 
few in one, my own. We should do much more in providing better quality 
seating, including many individual carrels with a shelf or so each. We 
lend books and other material fairly freely—sometimes more freely than 
would be desirable if only we had a reasonable complement of seats. 
We generally offer a postal borrowing service to out-of-town students. 
We respond readily to requests to buy special items. We borrow, on 
behalf of our users, by interloan within and even beyond New Zealand. 
We buy books, periodical articles and other material in microfilm and 
photostat from all over the world, and provide reading equipment for 
them; and we are beginning to use microcards and their special readers, 
too. We provide photocopying facilities ourselves, to the great advantage 
of research workers and those preparing several copies of a thesis or paper. 
We lend special types of material, such as art prints, framed pictures, 
sheet music and gramophone records. We operate a ‘reserved book’ 
service which is not the same as in a public library, but is, roughly, a 
scheme for making intensive use, as fairly as possible, of books and 
journals in heavy demand for the time being by holding them at a desk 
for use in the library, and perhaps for overnight loan. And we mostly 
operate a ‘bespeaking’ service which is like the public library’s reservations 
system, but quite free. Sometimes we may have a scheme for the auto- 
matic circulation of current issues of journals to those most concerned. 
Pervading and supporting all these and other services there is, of course, 
the most important element of all—the skilled, sympathetic and enthusias- 
tic work of members of our staffs, and the high proportion of individual 
attention and help which they are glad to give. 


ASSISTANCE TO AND THROUGH OTHER LIBRARIES 


So much for the university library’s narrower responsibility. What 
of its wider one? Apart from the considerable volume of direct service 
to persons other than staff and students which has been mentioned already, 
our stocks are, substantially, made available to all citizens through 
interloan. And, much as the university libraries benefit from the existence 
of such a scheme, they give much more in service than they get. The 
extent of interloan, by the way, must not be measured by what can be 
seen from the National Library Centre, at least as far as our libraries are 
concerned. I’should say that for every loan, in or out, of which Mr Bagnall 
is aware there are at least four or five others. For the most part the 
university, and to a fair degree the special, libraries operate directly 
among themselves, and also respond to many direct requests from public 
libraries—not to mention the extensive borrowing which, for instance, 
the Christchurch office of the Country Library Service arranges direct 
from my own library. All this is as it should be, but I mention it to show 
that we do not keep our books away in ivory towers. (I wish we did have 
a few of these for storage space!) The stocks of the university libraries 
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have a special significance in the New Zealand scene because of their 
substantial quality (yes, even now!) because of their permanent value or 
at the least the long-term importance of a high proportion—solid journals, 
standard works and sets, because of the rarer books and the special 
collections (from the Hocken down) which they accumulate and preserve, 
and because of the conservative policy they tend to follow in discarding, 
The university libraries and their staffs have, I think I can fairly say, 
contributed their full share of work and leadership to many national 
projects which benefit us all: the interloan scheme, the Union List of 
Serials in New Zealand Libraries, the Union Catalogue, the indexing of 
New Zealand periodicals—these and similar projects, now safely cherished 
by the National Library Service, with NZLA support, all began wholly 
or mainly in the university libraries. And it would be over modest of me 
not to confess my belief that over the last twenty years, especially through 
the impetus given in the first five or ten of these, the university libraries 
have been pretty much responsible for developing and maintaining higher 
standards of cataloguing, bibliographical work, internal library processes, 
calibre and training of staffs. 

Similar to the university libraries in some ways are the various special 
libraries. | pass by, with great respect, the Alexander Turnbull Library 
of which Mr Taylor is to tell us shortly, and draw your attention to the 
wide range of special and technical libraries which has come, in quite 
recent years, to give much additional strength to our libraries as an inter- 
linked whole. Mr Leatham will tell us tomorrow night how they could 
give more. In type of stock, relatively expensive, long-lasting, biassed in 
favour of periodicals and other serials; in many internal details of 
organization; and in emphasis on bibliographical work and standards, 
most special libraries tend to resemble university libraries. But in one 
vital respect they differ and are more like public libraries. They aim to 
provide specific information and further references, fast, for those who 
call for them as an aid to their daily work. University libraries do rather 
little of this ‘ad hoc’ reference work as such. Or, more correctly, they 
tend to avoid actually answering questions for their student users, and 
prefer to go only so far in this direction as is necessary to lead the inquirer 
along the first steps of a path which he can then follow for himself. 


You will notice that I have pretty well avoided criticisms of the present 
performance of university and special libraries, and the conditions under 
which they work. This was, of course, because Mr Rogers and Mr Leatham 
will tomorrow look to the future and will presumably start by dealing 
with some of our shortcomings of today. I must say this, however: that 
when we feel critical of what we are doing even today, we can always 
cheer ourselves by thinking how much worse matters were—except for 
accommodation of all sorts—when we last met in Nelson in February 
1938. 


Let me conclude by reminding you that, whatever else a university 
library may do, its first aim is to serve scholarship at all levels; and to 
quote the words of an American professor, not a librarian, who, after 
calling on philosophers and great thinkers of the ages to support his 
statement that the greatest urge of mankind is to know, says:— 
‘What, then, is the relationship of the university library toward this basic 
human enterprise? Essentially this: the university library, more than any 
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other institution whatsoever, is the custodian of the world’s actual 
knowledge and the reservoir of its potential knowledge. More than any 
other institution it preserves and makes available the results of previous 
human seeking; more than any other institution it makes possible the 
fruitful continuation of that search. That is a strong statement, but I am 
confident that it is sound. For the university library certainly performs 
this double function more fully than any institution that is not a library, 
and more fully, in this country at least, than any other type of library, 
public or private.’* 


BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


THe Annual Meeting of the Canterbury Branch was held on February 
17th. The following officers were elected: Chairman, Mr O'Reilly; Vice- 
chairman, Miss J. McLaughlin; Secretary, Mr E. Jackson; Committee, 
Mr C. Shearer, Miss D. Carruthers, Miss D. Bowsher and Miss J. 
MacFarlane; Branch Correspondent, Mr O. C. Chandler. 

The principal subject discussed at the meeting was the remit on the 
scheme for instituting a register of librarians which was to come before 
Conference the following week. Mrs P. D. Shea (nee Leech) moved that 
the Branch oppose the remit. She said that her main objection to the remit 
was that it was untimely and would do more harm than good by arousing 
jealousy and antagonism. Miss M. Kennedy supported her for essentially 
the same reason; she said that there were at present many small suburban 
libraries in Christchurch staffed by unqualified persons and other smaller 
libraries throughout the country whose officers might be placed in an 
embarrassing position by any early operation of a registration scheme. 
Mr McArthur expressed the same distrust as Mrs Shea of self-elected 
professional and chartered bodies, Mr Collins reminded the meeting that 
the action proposed was not irrevocable, and would require action by 
a subsequent conference before being put into operation. Mr O'Reilly 
emphasized the importance of proper qualifications; he said that at 
present there was no professional qualification implying a period of 
apprenticeship, and that registration was designed to make good that 
deficiency. The motion to oppose the remit was carried. 


WELLINGTON 


THe Annual Meeting of the Wellington Branch was also held in the week 
before Conference. The following officers were elected: Chairman, Mr 
H. J. Lorimer; Secretary, Miss J. Swinbourn; Committee: Miss N. 
Willcox, Miss D. L. Randall, Messrs J. Gully, R. C. Lamb and W. J. 
McEldowney. Registration also formed the main subject of discussion 
at this meeting, being introduced by the convener of the Registration 
Committee, Mr McEldowney. A full and free discussion took place, all 
the better for the rules of debate not being followed; certainly, many 
members found that things were considerably clarified during the give- 
and-take. No formal motion was placed before the meeting. 


‘Wilkins, Ernest H. ‘The university library and scholarship’ in Conference on 
the place of the library in a university. Harvard University, 1949. Cambridge, 
Harvard university library, 1950; pp. 14-20. Also in Harvard library bulletin 
4:16-22, Winter, 1950. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
Standard 
Promising 
Popular—fair standard 
Popular 


POPULARITY 


is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 


Feuchtwanger, Lion, 


Kuncewiczowa, 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Highest level: wholly free 

Second level: mainly free 

Third level: equally free and rental 

Fourth level: mainly rental 

Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 

May cause offence 


Norte.—As from this issue, the author gradings used are those of the Fiction Committee; 
Fourth Report on Standard and Popular Authors, which should be available shortly. 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 
Bengtsson, Frans Gunnar, 1894-. A. The long 


ships; tr. from the Swedish by Michael 
Meyer. Collins, 1954. 15s. The life-story 
of a tenth-century Viking. ‘The splendid 
understanding of the  tenth-century 
Norse point of view makes it a remark- 
able panorama of a vanished way of 
life . [it] reads like a genuine Saga of 
the Dark] Ages, and that is very high 
praise."—TLS 5-2-54. Ab** 


1884-. AIAB. ‘Tis folly 
to be wise; tr. from the German by 
Frances Fawcett. Hutchinson, 1954. 
15s. A novel of the last days of Rousseau, 
and the fortunes of his admirers who 
claimed to be his heirs. ‘a convincing 
picture of Rousseau in old age .. . 
written with a pleasant irony, all the 
more amusing for being implicit.’— 
TLS 29-1-54. Ab 


Maria ‘einen 8197-. 

B. The forester; tr. from the Polish by 
H. C. Stevens. Hutchinson, 1954. 10s. 6d. 
Set in Poland during the period after the 
revolution of 1848. ‘A slightly depressing 
tale, whose moral seems to be that 
nothing is worth fighting for; but an 


Mittelholzer, Edgar, 


Pavese, Cesare, 


Roberston, 


excellent picture of life, not quickly 
forgotten.’—TLS 29-1-54. AB*. 

1909-. A/AB. The har. 
rowing of Hubertus. Secker, 1954. 15 
Follows ‘Children of Kaywana’ as : 
picture of Dutch colonial life in tk 
West Indies in the eighteenth centuy 
‘The verbal undergrowth seems to k 
choking off some of the clarity of shape 
some of the freshness of vision tha 
belonged to the earlier books . . . It ha 
far too much life, too much. leaping 
colour to be anything but readable,'"- 
John Metcalf, Spectator, 19-2-54. AB" 
1908-1950. A. The devil is 
the hills; tr. from the Italian by D. D 
Paige. Owen, 1954. IIs. 6d. ‘A shor 
novel of great care, of technical integrity 
which fails of full effect because of a lack 
of vitality’ *—Giles Romilly, NS) 
23-1-54. Ab 

Eileen Arbuthnot, 1903-. A 
Devices and desires. Cape, 1954. 10s. & 
‘A highly professional piece of stor- 
telling in which the implausible is maé& 
credible by constant skill in invention 
and by the careful selection of facts.'- 
Walter Allen, NSN 27-2-54. Ab*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Amis, Kingsley. Lucky Jim. Gollancz, 1954. 
12 


Baldwin, James, 


s. 6d. The hero is a young lecturer on 
probation at an English provincial uni- 
versity. ‘Mr Amis has enough under- 
standing of the existence and mecha- 
nism of social comedy to make his book 
not only very promising, but also 
extremely enjoyable in its own right.’ 
—TLS 12-2-54. AB*. 

1924-. Go tell it on the 
mountain. Joseph, 1954. 12s. 6d. Novel 
by a young American Negro writer of 
life among a revivalist sect in Harlem. 
‘The emotions, the thoughts, the 
relationships of his characters derive 
from the same raw material for human 
tragedy, which great masters have 
employed.’—Betty Askwith, NSN 13-3- 
* 


Ab*. 

Richard Pike, 1913-. A gross of 
pyjamas. Secker, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘A most 
entertaining and I suspect not out- 


rageous satire on American small-tow 
life and industry, a satire, which, in it 
high spirits and good humour, on 
might say its American self-confidence 
is reminiscent of the pages of th 
American Mercury under Mencken.’- 
Walter Allen, NSN, 30-1-54. AB*. 


Groussard, Serge. The woman with no past 


Janeway, Elizabeth (Hall) 


tr. from the French by Daphne Wood- 
ward. Hamilton, 1954, 12s. 6d. Awarded 
the Prix Femina for 1953. ‘The scene 
is laid among the barge canals of North 
ern France with a nice sense of descrip 
tion and a pleasant attention to technica 
detail . .. The book is extremely readable 
the sense of pursuit is tense and exciting 
the characters . . . are lifelike, and on 
feels mildly in sympathy with them.’- 
Betty Askwith. NSN 13-2-54. AB*. 

1913-. Leaving 
home. Joseph, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘A sat® 
fying story of a family growing up © 
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New York in the years before the war 

. An unobtrusive good humour and 
good sense are the keynotes of this 
level-headed and workmanlike novel, 
which is enjoyable and pleasant in the 
broadest sense of the word.’—TLS 
29-1-54. AB*. 

Mackenzie, Faith Compton (Stone). The 
crooked wall: a Victorian story of love. 
Cape, 1954. 10s. 6d. “With its set speeches 
and mannered style, a period piece with 
an oddly haunting effect; its characters 
move as it were behind glass, in an 
elegant world which has a flavour of 
ghostliness."—-TLS 29-1-54. AB* 

Rombi, Paride, Perdu and his father: tr. from 
the Italian by Henry Reed. Hart-Davis, 
1954. 10s. 6d. A novel of peasant life in 
Sardinia. ‘Awild, strange, beautiful book; 
the people who express themselves 
savagely are all the time acting upon 
normal human impulses.’ A. G 
Strong, Spectator 12-2-54. Ab*. 

Sykes, Christopher Hugh, 1907-. [AB]. A 
song of a shirt. Verschoyle, 1953. 10s. 6d 
‘That rarest of things, a first-class after- 
dinner story. The observation of both 
social and military types, for example, 


is as sharply rewarding as much of Mr 
Waugh’s best writing.—TLS 1-1-54, 
AB*. 

Tutuola, Amos, 1920-. [AB]. My life in the 
bush of ghosts. Faber, 1954. 12s. 6d. 
Second novel by the author of ‘The 
Palm-wine drinkard.’ ‘Tutuola’s fancy 
is endless: yet it is controlled by his 
tribal folk-lore . . . One feels one has 
been taken back thousands of years to 
the first terrors of human nature 
Futuola’s voice is like the beginning of 
man on earth, man emerging, wounding 
and growing.’—V. S. Pritchett, NSN 
6-3-54. Ab*. 

Wertenbaker, Charles Christian, 1901-. The 
death of kings. Gollancz, 1954. 15s 
Background an American weekly news- 
magazine, once liberal now grown con- 
servative. ‘In its examination of the fate 
of liberal humanism, especially as 
affected by the changing moral status 
of communism, it Compares not at all 
unfavourably with Mr Lionel Trilling’s 
“The end of the journey.” . Each of 
the main characters is credibly and 
sympathetically drawn.’--TLS 22-1-54 
Ab* 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


Dostoevskii, Fedor Mikhailovich, 1812-1881. 
Crime and punishment; tr Jessie 
Coulson Oxtord, 1953 16s *Mrs 


P Science 


Coulson’s careful translation is fluent 
and fresh."—TLS 22-1-54. A* 
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